





$e Qreatful 

L ET us be grateful this Thanksgiving 
Day that we have friends who believe 
in us; that we have loved ones to 
whom our home coming brings comfort 
and joy and who, regardless of our mani¬ 
fold and manifest shortcomings, still see 
in us the sort of person we would like to 
think we are. 

Let us be grateful for the successes we 
have had, for the memories that we treas¬ 
ure, for the opportunity to profit by the 
mistakes we have made, for the day of 
renewed endeavor that dawns for us to¬ 
morrow, and finally, for the mellowed 
philosophy of life and the revised standard 
of values that the years so mercifully bring. 

—Selected. 





Up the Ladder 


Oneonta Conductor Nearly Reached Top of Roster Before Retirement 


G REAT changes take 
place on a railroad 
while a man is 
climbing from the bottom 
of the trainmen’s roster 
to conductor number 
two,” says JOHN BELL 
who, at the time of his 
retirement on November 
1, 1930, was the second 
ranking conductor on the 
Susquehanna Division. 

During his term of serv¬ 
ice he saw the coming of 
air brakes, the substitution 
of electric lights in coaches 
for candles and oil lamps, 
the change from names to 
■umbers for locomotives, 
the laying of the second 
track on most of the Sus¬ 
quehanna Division, the 
installation of automatic 
signals, the growth of cars 
from ten- to 100-ton ca¬ 
pacity, and a correspond¬ 
ing increase in the tractive 
force of locomotives. 

Born in a suburb of Port Jervis, N. Y., the son 
of a stone mason, JOHN left an incompleted high 
school course to enter the employ of the Erie Rail¬ 
road as a member of a section gang. Six months 
later he became a trainman, running between Port 
Jervis and Susquehanna for approximately $1.85 
a day. 

After three years in the Erie’s train service, JOHN 
went to Boston, Mass., to run between that city 
and East Hartford on the old New York and New 
England. His stay was short-lived, however, for 


when he heard of that 
railroad’s reputation for 
killing a man every day he 
resigned. Shortly there¬ 
after he resolved to go 
west, stopping off en route 
to visit his brother Alex¬ 
ander, a Delaware and 
Hudson conductor, at One- 
onta. 

The day after his arriv¬ 
al at Oneonta, JOHN en¬ 
tered the Delaware and 
Hudson train service on 
his brother's crew, (con¬ 
ductors hired their crews 
then) March 1, 1 8 8 4, 
thus beginning a term of 
forty-six years as an em¬ 
ployee of our company. 

Six months on the 
rounds with his brother 
and a similar period with 
Conductor T. R. Camp¬ 
bell preceded his promo¬ 
tion to the rank of con¬ 
ductor in 1885. Five 
years afterward he held his 
first regular position, that of conductor on the 
Oneonta-Cobleskill way freight. At that time 
the Albany way freight met the Oneonta way 
freight at Cobleskill at which point both crews 
turned. He held other runs, too, to Mechanicville 
and Albany prior to his entry into passenger service. 

One day while at Cobleskill, Superintendent C. 
D. Hammond offered him the position of Conductor 
on passenger train No. 300, leaving Oneonta in the 
morning and returning as an extra freight train. 
MR. BELL agreed to try passenger service although 
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he did not buy a uniform for some time afterward. 
Mr. Hammond finally informed him that his services 
were satisfactory and he remained on No. 300 until 
he succeeded Conductor Couse on the Cooperstown 
Branch. For the most part, however, he continued 
on No. 300 until that train was discontinued in 
1928, when he returned to the Cooperstown Branch 
to complete his term of service with our company. 

Only once in his 46 years of railroading was 
MR. BELL injured. Less than a year before his 
retirement he was helping to repair a hopper door 
when a bar slipped and his finger was jammed. 


He was equally fortunate in the matter of col¬ 
lisions. One extremely foggy morning while he 
was taking his train out of the yard at Oneonta 
another engine struck his caboose. Although both 
his caboose and the other engine were considerably 
damaged, neither crew was disciplined. 

For the first time since he entered the company's 
employ, MR. BELL is now enjoying a vacation. 
Now that his working days are over he spends most 
of his time in his borne at 17 Franklin Street, 
Oneonta. 


Seven Centuries’ Service 

j4 massed by Veterans Recently Placed on Delaware and Hudson Pension Roll 

O VER seven hundred years of active service with the Delaware and Hudson Railroad is represented 
by the twenty-six employees recently placed on the pension rolls of the company. Headed by 
veterans of sixty-two, fifty-eight, fifty-two, fifty, forty-nine, forty-six. and forty-five years em¬ 
ployment, this group of old timers averages over thirty years on the corporation’s pay rolls. 

Brief individual biographies of these veteran railroaders will appear in subsequent issues of The 
Bulletin. 

Below are tabulated the names, departments, occupations, and locations of those men whose recent 
transfers to the pension rolls brought their active railroading careers to a close: 


Name 

Department 

Occupation 

Location 

Barrett, James J. 

Maintenance of Way 

Crossing Watchman 

Miners Mills 

Beckwith, George 

Car 

Laborer 

Oneonta 

Brierly, Joseph H. 

Motive Power 

Carpenter 

Colonie 

Coons, John 

Maintenance of Way 

Crossing Watchman 

Ballston 

Cotton, George 

Motive Power 

Machinist Helper 

Wilkes-Barre 

Dempsey, John 

Maintenance of Way 

Crossing Watchman 

Glens Falls 

Dougher, Patrick 

Maintenance of Way 

Crossing Watchman 

Scranton 

Fifield, Parsons 

Maintenance of Way 

Laborer 

Plattsburg 

Firman, Don F. 

Transportation 

Conductor 

Oneonta 

Gage, George 

Motive Power 

Boilermaker 

Colonie 

Gendron, Joseph 

Maintenance of Way 

Crossing Watchman 

Glens Falls 

Greco, Joseph 

Maintenance of Way 

Foreman 

Fort Ann 

Griffin, Charles 

Car 

Laborer 

Oneonta 

Johann, Nicholas 

Car 

Machine Operator 

Colonie 

Kelley, David H. 

Fuel 

Fuel Inspector 

Albany 

Klotz, August 

Car 

Car Repairer Helper 

Colonie 

Merrill, Douglas F. 

Transportation 

Engineman 

Watervliet 

McLean, John 

Maintenance of Way 

Crossing Watchman 

Green Ridge 

Morris, Arthur W. 

Stores 

Helper 

Whitehall 

Pope, Julius 

Car 

Laborer 

Binghamton 

Raymond, Henry B. 

Car 

Laborer 

Oneonta 

Shutts, Frank M. 

Motive Power 

Foreman 

Plattsburg 

Skates, Charles 

Car 

Laborer 

Oneonta 

Stephens, William H. 

Maintenance of Way 

Trackman 

Uniondale 

Taylor, James 

Car 

Carpenter 

Oneonta 

Weatherly, Francis E. 

Stores 

Laborer 

Oneonta 
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{J\feu) Lamps for Old 

{By A rthur D. Little 

(Continued from last issue) 


T HERE is a noble army of martyrs to that 
insistent urge which drives men to face the 
perils of the unknown, and they have met 
their deaths in all the lands and seas between the 
resting place of Sir John Franklin and the heap of 
snow which covered Scott. Magellan, who first 
circumnavigated the globe, was killed in an unneces¬ 
sary battle with natives in the Philippines. Cap¬ 
tain Cook, the greatest of British maritime discov¬ 
ers, met a similar fate on the Islands of Hawaii, 
Even Columbus was returned to Spain in chains 
from Hispaniola. 

Marco Polo, the greatest, probably the most ac¬ 
curate, and certainly the most interesting of medi¬ 
aeval travelers, returned to Venice from his amazing 
journey across the deserts of Persia, the heights of 
Pamir and Tibet to the dazzling court of the Great 
Khan and the marvels of Cathay, only to meet 
with incredulity and to acquire the insulting sobri¬ 
quet, "Marco millioni," Marco of the Millions. 
His story, which has since been verified in most 
of its details, was incredible. Who could believe 
in such things as paper money, printed books, black 
stones which burned, and nuts as large as a man’s 
bead? Who could have traveled so many miles, 
seen such monstrous armies, such temples and such 
palaces? For many years after his return every 
carnival of Venice was enlivened by the preposter¬ 
ous antics of a clown who impersonated Marco 
millioni. Even today, in England, "It’s a Marco 
Polo" is school-boy slang for Roosevelt’s "shorter 
and uglier word." 

In 1807 Lewis and Clark, in our own country, 
met with much the same reception upon their return 
from their exploration of what is now Yellow¬ 
stone Park. Even a fisherman could not be expected 
to believe that without moving from his position 
he could catch a trout in icy water and toss him, 
still on the hook, into a boiling spring for cooking. 
Who ever heard of a mountain of glass outside a 
fairy tale; or, even in a fairy tale, of such an ab¬ 
surdity as intermittent fountains of boiling water 
which operated with the regularity of clockwork? 
The wonders and the incredulity grew with the 
reports of returning prospectors until, in 1869, an 
expedition was organized for the purpose of verify¬ 
ing or refuting such provocative travelers’ tales. 

We are now living, though not without some 
protest, in what we call The Machine Age, and our 


civilization is largely based on coal and oil. Such 
foundation was not established nor was the machine 
developed without passionate resistance from author¬ 
ity, ignorance, and vested interests. 

Through the long course of centuries and down 
to relatively recent times, wood was practically the 
only fuel used. Charcoal followed naturally as a 
derivative of wood. In the days of King Edward I, 
it was, as has been already been pointed out, a 
capital offense to burn coal in London. The crim¬ 
inality slowly diminished in degree, but in 1550 
Queen Elizabeth prohibited the burning of coal in 
London during the Parliamentary season for fear 
that "the health of the Knights of the Shire might 
suffer during their abode in the Metropolis.” One 
hundred and fifty years ago it was as iniquitous 
and perhaps more dangerous to sell coal in Phila¬ 
delphia than to sell liquor there today. 

In 1619 the growing scarcity of wood in Eng¬ 
land led Dudley to attempt the substitution of coal 
for charcoal in his blast furnace. The iron masters 
drove him out of Worcester County. He set up 
another furnace in Hascobridge. A riot was organ¬ 
ized and the furnace wrecked, with the result that 
a commercially successful demonstration was delayed 
until 1756 when it contributed its share to the 
forces behind the Industrial Revolution. 

Our gigantic petroleum industry, with its hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of wells, its vast storage reser¬ 
voirs, its pipe lines rivaling railways in length, its 
tank farms like strangely ordered villages, its huge 
refineries, and ubiquitous agencies for distribution, 
has profoundly affected our whole social and econ¬ 
omic structure. It has put the world on wheels 
and made motor cars commoner than telephones. 
It has enabled man to follow the way of the eagle 
in the air, it is changing the way of the ship in the 
midst of the sea, and it has not been without its 
influence upon the way of a man with a maid. 

The industry, like so many others that have 
conferred great benefits upon mankind, came into 
being because a man had faith in an idea at which 
his neighbors scoffed. Edwin L. Drake, of Titus¬ 
ville, Pa., believed that great quantities of petroleum 
existed in subterranean cavities and could be reached 
by sinking wells. In the spring of 1859 he started 
digging, but soon struck rock, which so impeded 
progress that he abandoned pick and shovel for an 
iron drill and drove down an iron pipe as the drill 
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advanced. His efforts became the laughing-stock 
of all western Pennsylvania, but when his well 
reached a depth of 69.5 feet and filled with oil. 
Drake's Folly became, overnight, the wonder and 
envy of the country-side, and a wild stampede for 
oil began. 

Gas is now recognized as the fuel of highest 
form-value because of its cleanliness, convenience, 
and adaptability. It took the world much more 
than a century, however, to recognize the obvious. 
As early as 1688 the Reverend John Clayton heated 
coal in a retort and obtained tar and gas. He 
demonstrated that the gas could be collected and 
stored and burned. He published all this in a mem¬ 
oir which few noticed and everyone forgot. One 
hundred and fourteen years later William Murdoch 
again made gas from coal and with it lighted his 
house at Redruth, Cornwall. Furious opposition 
was aroused when Murdoch and his associates at¬ 
tempted to extend the use of gas. Scott, Byron, 
and Napoleon were among those who ridiculed the 
crazy notion. Scott wrote, "There is a madman 
proposing to light the streets of London with— 
what do you suppose—smoke?" In 1816 an in¬ 
fluential German paper condemned the project of 
street lighting on six points: 

1. Theological—as blasphemous since God di¬ 
vided the light from the darkness. 

2. Judicial—since people should not be com¬ 
pelled to pay for gas they do not want. 

3. Medical—since the emanations were inju¬ 
rious to health and people would stay out late and 
catch cold. 

4. Moral—the fear of darkness would vanish 
and crime would increase. 

5. Police—the street lights would frighten 
horses and embolden thieves. 

6. Economical—since great sums would be 
sent to foreign countries—presumably for equip¬ 
ment and coal. 

The inventor, in his effort to exchange new 
lamps for old, has commonly been forced to travel 
a long and rocky road through hostile country. 
You may recall the story told by Petronius of the 
artisan who brought to Nero a superb goblet and 
demonstrated that it was made of glass as malleable 
as metal. The goblet excited the admiration of 
the Emperor and his court, but when Nero had 
ascertained that the artisan alone knew the secret of 
its manufacture he ordered his head struck off that 
the gift might remain unique. 

Fortunately few inventors have suffered a like 
fate, but it is also true that few have had the value 
of their offering so promptly recognized. 

Toward the close of the Eighteenth Century the 


social structure of England was radically reorganized 
by the Industrial Revolution. It created many seri¬ 
ous problems for which the world is still seeking 
the solution. It was the resultant of so many forces 
that no single formula suffices for its explanation. 

It is. however, commonly ascribed to the appearance, 
within a brief period, of a number of remarkable 
inventions, most of which had some direct rela¬ 
tion to the textile industry. 

When the great engineer, Smeaton, first saw 
Watt's steam engine at work, he said. "It is a very 
remarkable invention, but notwithstanding its ex¬ 
cellence it can never be brought into general use 
because of the difficulty of getting its parts manu¬ 
factured with sufficient precision." By the untir¬ 
ing patience and effort of Watt and his associates 
these obvious difficulties were, however, sufficiently 
overcome to enable the engines to drive the new 
machinery, which other inventors provided for the 
cotton mills. 

(To be continued) 

Steps to Popularity 

B EFORE you start along the road to popular¬ 
ity. someone has said that you must pack in 
your handbag and take along six things, 
ready to use at a moment’s notice. They are: 

1. Unselfishness, a willingness to forget self in 
the interest of others. 

2. Sincere friendliness toward people of all 
ages. 

3. Ability or willingness to be at ease under 
various circumstances with all people. 

4. An unassuming manner, not boasting about 
what you are or have or can do. 

5. A controlled tongue that refrains from gos¬ 
sip and needless criticism, and speaks in kindness. 

6. A trustworthiness, so that others know you 
will keep confidences, and that your word is as good 
as your bond.— Kessinger's Mid-West Review. 

Retort Courteous 

"May I ask, Mr. Paderewski,” said a sweet 
young thing, "who is the composer of that selec¬ 
tion you played last? It is indeed beautiful." 
"Beethoven,” answered the famous pianist. 

"Ah, yes,” she replied. "Wonderful! Is he 
composing now?" 

“No. madam.” replied Paderewski gravely, "he 
is decomposing." 
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Hit Trains at 


The Former Grade Grossing Shows Just Beyond the Bridgi 


grade to allow a 22-foot clearance above the rails, 
is of bituminous macadam construction. The con¬ 
crete approach spans on either side and the through- 
girder type steel span over the tracks have a com¬ 
bined length of 200 feet. Across the bridge proper 
there is a 24-foot concrete roadway with four-foot 
parapets on either side. 

As completed the project required 42,000 yards 
of fill, 98,000 pounds of structural steel, 99,000 
pounds of reenforcing, 1630 barrels of cement. 
800 cubic yards of concrete, and 1740 linear feet 
of cable guard railings along the fills. 

In addition to the actual work of eliminating 
the crossing, it was necessary to construct a sixteen- 
foot gravel roadway leading from the foot of the 
south fill to the fair grounds, and a 28-foot con¬ 
crete bridge over the creek at the north approach. 


O NE of the most attractive grade crossing 
elimination projects along Delaware and 
Hudson lines was completed on October 2, 
1931, less than one-half mile north of the station 
at Cambridge, N. Y., on the Rutland and Washing¬ 
ton Branch. Although there was an unobstructed 
view of the crossing from the highway, there had 
been a number of accidents at this point: in fact, 
while the process of elimination was going on a 
motorist collided with the side of a freight train 
on the crossing. 

At this point the Cambridge-Salem State High¬ 
way crossed the main track and passing siding of 
the railroad at grade, the intersection being desig¬ 
nated as the North Park Avenue crossing. 

The new highway, approaching the bridge proper 
on fills 670-feet long, which rise on a 6 per cent 


mm 
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t Modern Express Service 

“through Cars” Speed and Safeguard Shipments on Nation-Wide Rail Network 

(.Reprinted tv Permission of "The Express Messenger") 

T O gain a fairly comprehensive idea of the of special trains devoted exclusively to its move- 
widespread extent of Railway Express oper- ment. or, perchance, in combination with cars carry- 
ations in the United States, take a railway ing the United States mail, 
map and use as the basis the intricate network of Within the past thirteen years a marked change 
railroad lines which cover the country. has come in the rail movement of Express. This 

Then consider the fact that the Railway Express followed the unification of the service which was 
Agency is owned and directed by all the principal effected during the world war, in July 1918. when 
roads, which operate 225,000 miles of the nation’s a single company of nation-wide extent, the Ameri- 
railway mileage—around 40 per cent of that of can Railway Express, succeeded seven individual 

the entire world—and handle their express traffic units in the field and unified the nation's express 

through the medium of this organization. traffic so that it might be handled as a single system. 

This is, indeed, an impressive picture, but it is This made possible what, in the days of separate 
only a part of the story. This service utilizes for companies, had been done to only a relatively limit- 
its rail haul the passenger train facilities of these ed extent—the inauguration of an extensive system 
railroads, except where the volume of the traffic of established through cars between the larger cities, 

between the larger cities makes feasible the operation One objective was to obtain more direct and expe- 





ditious movement of the 
traffic and reduce handling, 
thus practically assuring 
"good order delivery.” 

This established through 
car system has been sub¬ 
jected to many refinements 
during the past ten years 
and today is maintained 
on a broad scale. It has 
been a contributing factor 
in accomplishing a highly 
specialized and improved 
service, reducing time in 
transit and insuring safe 
handling of the business. 

Express car equipment 
needed to maintain this 
nation-wide service is sup¬ 
plied by the railroads over 
which the traffic moves. 

Elaborate schedules, pre¬ 
pared by the company’s 
transportation depart¬ 
ments in each vice-presi- Through 

dent's operating region, 

are maintained, so that each of these cars, of which 
there are over a thousand, has its own schedule and 
routing. This, of course, represents movement in 
passenger trains or at equivalent speed. 

Between the larger cities special trains are operated 
having connections at important junction points 
with fast passenger or special express trains on 
which the long distance cars are speeded to their 
destination. Some are ‘ ‘worked” by messenger 
agency forces, so that many intermediate points have 
the benefit of “through car service,” from which 
they directly unload their business. 

One can readily visualize the importance of these 
regularly scheduled cars in forwarding the huge out¬ 
bound express traffic of a vast city, with all of its 
many varied industries. These cars are "spotted” 
at assigned locations in express terminals adjacent 
to the main lines of the various railroads. 

Some two hundred large cities scattered through¬ 
out the country have one or more such cars "carded” 
to them at New York. Moreover, every car is 
scheduled to leave in a certain train and the terminal 
operations are synchronized so that the shipments 
may be passed over the scales, sorted and stowed in 
designated cars and even assigned in "piles,” before 
the moment scheduled for their departure. 

A similar situation prevails in almost every large 
city, where established through cars are operated to 
other points in accordance with the trend of the 


Express Car” Directory at New York 

traffic. Wherever the business justifies it and can be 
depended upon for daily movement, such service is 
established to meet it. 

.Since express traffic is to a large extent seasonal, 
through car service is reduced or increased according¬ 
ly. Frequent revisions have to be made, because 
of changes in railroad schedules, making it incum¬ 
bent upon the transportation department constantly 
to study the current trend of the traffic, so that ad¬ 
vantage may be taken of every opportunity to im¬ 
prove the service to the public. 

They strive to provide through channels for 
traffic or at least to accomplish the most direct move¬ 
ment possible with a minimum number of handlings 
en route. The cars to more distant points are 
scheduled to make through connections en route, 
so as to provide the fastest service possible on the 
rail movement to the destination city. 

The transportation departments provide the prin¬ 
cipal terminals and agencies with individual “rout¬ 
ing guides,” giving an alphabetical list of all other 
points by states, assigning the cars in which ship¬ 
ments are to go, according to the destination city 
or town, and specifying the separations of shipments 
to be maintained in each car. The latter, sometimes 
designated as “piles,” facilitates the handling en 
route, at transfer points where close connections are 
made, and at destination. 

(Continued on page 349) 
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‘“Receipts” 

W ITH the approach of the holiday season 
each year business “picks up.” The 
change in weather with the coming of 
winter necessitates the purchase or repair of warm 
clothing. Odd jobs around the house have to be 
done before cold weather arrives in real earnest, and 
there are the hundred and one other things which 
have been neglected while we took advantage of the 
summer and fall days, that we might enjoy them 
to the fullest extent. 

Then there is the further seasonal expense of 
Christmas gifts. It is these, too, which so often 
are responsible for extravagant and foolish expendi¬ 
tures. Frequently they involve installment pay¬ 
ments for weeks or months afterward. 

Sometimes they are for necessary and useful 
articles which can be the source of great joy to the 
recipients. If, on the other hand, their purchase 
involves undue sacrifices, if not actual hardship, 
such gifts are of very doubtful value. 

Far too many unscrupulous salesmen and un¬ 
reliable merchants are ready to take advantage of 
the kindly motives of gift-buyers at this season. 
Just how easy it is for such persons to take the 
bread and butter from your very mouth, while 
giving you the most plausible line of sales-talk you 
ever listened to is told in the article about “Easy" 
Payments which may be found on page 347 of this 
issue. 

Sales "on approval” are so common among 
reputable merchants that the clever crook has little 
difficulty in getting thoughtless persons to sign his 


'receipt,” which later proves to be something quite 
different from what it was represented to be. 

A careful reading of the article referred to above 
may save expense and annoyance. 

"Forewarned is forearmed.” 

Conversion of 
Qroup Life Insurance 

I N order to clear up any misunderstanding that 
may exist among our employees with regard to 
the conversion of Group Life Insurance when 
leaving the service by reason of resignation or dis¬ 
missal it is desired to call attention to the rule 
governing this feature of the Insurance Plan:— 
"Employees resigning or dismissed may con¬ 
vert their Group Life Insurance into ordinary 
contracts (except Term Insurance contracts) 
at premiums for their then attained ages, with¬ 
out medical examination, provided written ap¬ 
plication is made within thirty-one days after 
the date they left service. Such applications 
must be submitted by the employees to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y., or to the Local Agent of that 
Company.” 

The particular feature which we desire to call 
the attention of our employees to is that the Group 
Insurance is cancelled by the Company the date the 
employee resigns or is dismissed and therefore if he 
does not convert his insurance he is not protected 
under the Group Plan: therefore you can appreciate 
the importance of immediately converting your in¬ 
surance after leaving service so as not to be without 
protection. 

temper 

L OSE your temper and you shorten your life. 
Flying into a rage poisons the brain, strains 
the heart, unstrings nerves. A bad temper 
and good health cannot permanently go hand-in- 
hand. In the days of one-man organizations vio¬ 
lent tempers were more common than they are to¬ 
day. In the modern organization the fiery-tempered 
individual is out of place. He causes friction, and 
friction is the foe of efficiency. Harmony oils the 
machinery of a business; discord casts sand into 
the gear-box. Temper kills teamwork. There¬ 
fore, for the sake of your own health and for the 
sake of the health of your business, don’t let your 
temper get out of control. An uncontrolled tem¬ 
per is as destructive as an uncontrolled engine. 

—Forbes Magazine. 
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What Did You Sign ? 

Why They Are Called “(gasy” Payments 


B UYING something they don’t want with 
money they haven’t got seems to be a weak¬ 
ness with a lot of the young and unsophis¬ 
ticated, and the careless way some folks will sign 
their names to sales contracts without reading them 
makes one wonder if they should ever be allowed 
out without a guardian, says The Telephone Re¬ 
view. 

Strangely enough, most of these people will pass 
up legitimate installment or budget plan buying 
from high-class stores where they would be assured 
of getting value for their money and fair consid¬ 
eration in the matter of making payments, but they 
will fall easy victims to the cajolery and glittering 
description of seductive salesmen whose glib tongues 
invariably supply any recommendation their goods 
lack. 

These purchasers buy in the enthusiastic haste 
bom of the simplicity of the plan of signing a 
paper and paying only a very trivial amount down 
as their first payment, but most of them repent in 
the sour and sorrowful leisure which follows the 
painful realization that they have purchased inferior 
goods at ridiculously high prices and have tied 
themselves up legally by signing iron-bound con¬ 
tracts which permit the store-keepers to stick their 
predatory fingers into the pay envelopes for many 
weeks. 

The surprising feature about this whole situation 
is the fact that, with few exceptions, the purchaser 
has little or no need for the article purchased and 
merely allows his or her better judgment to be 
swept aside by the professional "come on” chatter 
of the glib and unprincipled salesman or store¬ 
keeper. 

There was the case of Joe J., an unsuspect¬ 

ing worker who stepped out of his man-hole for a 
breath of air one afternoon, to be greeted by an 
affable stranger carrying a jeweler’s brief-case. The 
stranger was interested in cable work and Joe, being 
alive to the importance of making friends for the 
company, answered all his inquiries. It was then 
that the stranger thanked him. 

"Say, I’d like to do something for you some 
day,” he said. "I’ve got an idea. I’m in the 
wholesale jewelry business, but I could let you have 
a real seventeen-jewel watch at a price the jewelers 
can’t buy ’em for, and I could fix you up on the 
payments, too, so’s you’d never know you were 
paying for it. Give a look!” 


The watch was in Joe's hand, and, as requested, 
he gave a look. Now if there is one thing in the 
world that looks its best when it is new it is a 
watch. Joe had to admit that this thin, octagonal¬ 
shaped time-piece certainly did look good. But 
Joe had other uses for his money. He had no par¬ 
ticular need for a watch right at that moment and 
he said so. 

Of course, that was all right, and Joe knew his 
own mind and the salesman would be the last man 
in the world to try and get him to buy something 
he didn't really need, but it was a pity, now wasn’t 
it, that he couldn’t do something for Joe along this 
line? 

Joe admitted that it was. 

"Say, I’ve got an idea!” (The salesman was 
positively beaming.) "Maybe some of the folks 
at home or one of the neighbors would like the 
chance. I’ll let you take the watch and let ’em 
look at it. If they don’t say that’s the best bargain 
they ever saw in their lives, I’ll eat it, with the fob 
thrown in. Tell you what we’ll do. You give 
me a dollar for security, and sign this receipt to 
cover me, and if none of your friends want the 
watch, you can bring it back to me. Here's my 
card. But I know we won’t have to take it back. 
Ha ha!” 

Colloquially speaking, that salesman "said a 
mouthful.” He knew he wouldn’t have to take 
that watch back whether Joe changed his mind or 
not. The reason was simple. When Joe paid 
the salesman a dollar and signed what he believed 
to be a receipt for the watch, he had put his name 
to a contract of purchase in which he made an 
assignment of any and all of his wages until the 
full amount of the purchase price for the watch 
had been paid. In this case the purchase price had 
been left blank, to be filled in by the altruistic 
salesman who made Joe his debtor to the tune of 
forty odd dollars. 

Joe failed to induce any of his friends to take 
the watch, and was informed by an expert watch¬ 
maker that this was no solid gold, seventeen-jewel 
time-piece, as represented, but was an inferior gold- 
filled article worth something in the neighborhood 
of ten dollars at the most. When he took the 
watch back to the address the salesman had given 
him, and attempted to return it, he was informed 
that he had purchased it, having affixed his signature 
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to a wage assignment. A Hen was put on his 
wages and there was nothing Joe could do about 
it. He settled in full. 

The male of the species has no copyright on this 
type of implicit faith in mankind, and it was with 
her eyes wide open that Miss Ella M. walked in¬ 

to the trap of the jewelry salesman, the trap in this 
case being baited with a smart-looking set of cos¬ 
tume jewelry, iridescent with sparkling opals and 
sapphires, and nestling in a handsome plush case. 
Ella experienced no great difficulty in meeting the 
salesman. He walked into her office to inquire 
about a former employee. Ella’s sales resistance 
was nothing to call a conference about, and to make 
a long story short, when the salesman left, Ella 
was the proud possessor of a set of matched trinkets 
for the small down payment of fifty cents and with 
the salesman's assurance that she could pay off the 
balance of $32.50 "any time she felt like it." 
Of course, she had given him a signed receipt for 
the stuff because his firm wouldn’t allow him to 
let valuable jewelry leave his hands without some 
one signing for it. 

Ella is a sadder and wiser girl. Her jewelry on 
appraisal by an expert was found to be a close kin 
of the well known five-and-ten trinkets family, and 
worth about three or four dollars at the most. 
Ella had her wages attached and was paying weekly 
installments as per contract long after she had 
thrown the tarnishing rubbish out on the ash-heap 
in disgust. 

Numbed to sweet submissiveness by the anaes¬ 
thetic of glittering description and enthusiastic sales 
talk administered by salesmen with the touch of the 
expert, few of us take the trouble to read what we 
are assured is the receipt on which our signature is 
required. The salesman's story interests the average 
person much more than the harmless appearing 
“receipt” upon which the signature is written. 

So complete are the oral assurances of the sales¬ 
man that the goods may be returned if not perfectly 
satisfactory, that no obligation is made in the ac¬ 
ceptance of the goods, and that the small first pay¬ 
ment is merely a deposit to "cover” the transaction 
as a matter of good business, that few of the gullible 
victims pause to consider the advisability of care¬ 
fully perusing the printed slip tendered as a "re¬ 
ceipt” or "agreement.” The big trouble is that 
the crooked salesman, like the crook in any other 
line, always makes sure that the law is on his side, 
and he knows that the only agreement that counts 
in a court of law is the signed agreement, and in 
practically every case the contract signed, even when 
misrepresented as a receipt, is a legal and binding 
assignment of wages, 


The wage-earner who signs his name to any 
printed slip offered by an itinerant peddler, office 
or door-to-door salesman, or hole-in-the-wall store¬ 
keeper becomes tied up so tightly legally that all 
the lawyers in the world cannot untangle the knot. 
There is only one answer to the signed "receipt” 
handed back to one of these predatory individuals, 
and that answer comes in pay-envelope deductions. 
Like the woman in the melodrama, the victim pays, 
and pays, and pays. 

It is one of those strange legal twists that, while 
the law permits no more than ten per cent of a 
person's wages to be garnisheed on a court judgment, 
this same law permits a man to assign his entire 
future wages, without let or hindrance, and with 
no legal come-back, in order to secure payments 
on an installment contract. In other words, the 
so-called receipt or agreement signed as security for 
goods taken on approval or purchased on the install¬ 
ment plan may deprive the purchaser of the full 
amount of his or her wages. 

Ignorance of the fact that a document was being 
signed making legal the forfeiture of future wages 
to the amount of the obligation is considered no 
excuse in the law court. The man or woman who 
signs anything in the way of a receipt for goods 
purchased in this way is always in danger of having 
the entire pay-check attached if one payment is 
missed. Many of these dishonest storekeepers wel¬ 
come a missed payment because it gives them the 
chance to collect at one swoop. 

Installment buying from reputable and well 
established stores has become such a general habit 
that many persons who could buy for cash prefer 
to purchase on the installment plan. Sometimes 
difficulties are encountered by purchasers whose 
plans go awry and furniture or other goods have 
to be returned, and a fair settlement is usually ac¬ 
cepted. In such cases the fault often lies with the 
purchasers who have bitten off more than they 
could comfortably masticate, and have made no 
provision for emergency. 

It is not hard to discriminate between the two, 
and in all cases it is a safe rule never, under any 
circumstances, to sign a receipt for goods accepted 
subject to approval nor affix a signature to any 
contract or agreement, no matter how harmless it 
may seem, without first consulting some well-in¬ 
formed friend, an immediate superior or someone 
who knows the full legal significance of such a 
paper. 

So it all boils down to this generality: Beware 
of what appear to be bargains when they are offered 
by persons without standing who are unknown to 
you; and don't try to get something for nothing. 
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It simply cannot be done. The sharper is the only 
one who makes a success of it. 

It is also well to remember that the assignment 
of a Delaware and Hudson employee’s wages is 
SUFFICIENT CAUSE FOR DISMISSAL. 

Modern Express Service 

(Continued from page 345) 

This established through car system is maintained 
regularly and independently of special carload traffic 
and the operation of express refrigerator equipment. 
All of the latter is seasonal and the car supply is 
mobilized so that special needs for equipment can 
be promptly met. 

Special carload movement of merchandise and 
exceptional shipments, special equipment for race 
horses, live fish, etc., and refrigerator cars for fruit 
and other perishables, are assigned on requisition 
by agents through their superintendent, who makes 
the necessary arrangements with the originating 
railroad in their territory. The cars to more distant 
points are scheduled to make through connections 
•en route, so as to provide the fastest service possible 
•on the rail movement to the destination city. 

The transportation departments work up the 
•schedules and routing for such cars, to accomplish 
the most satisfactory service to the shippers and con¬ 
signees. In other words, these departments handle 
the important task of preparing information as to 
schedules, co-ordinating the service on the railroads, 
•origin to destination. 

The general direction of the movement of refrig¬ 
erator cars is concentrated in the transportation de¬ 
partment at Chicago, with other departments co¬ 
operating. 

Last year 19,142 cars of perishables were moved 
in this special equipment, some 48 kinds of fruits, 
vegetables, dairy and poultry products, and sea food 
being thus carried from 594 shipping points to 242 
•destination points. 

Thus, established through cars are the most im¬ 
portant cogs, as it were, in this vast operating 
machine, which is constantly in action for the speedy 
movement of a vital and important traffic, perform¬ 
ing with the dependability and regularity for which 
Uncle Sam’s railway system is the watchword. 

Your Money’s Worth 

Wife: “I see by this paper that in certain parts 
•of India a wife can be bought for two dollars. 
Isn't that perfectly awful?” 

Husband: "Well, I don’t know. A good wife 
would be worth that." 


^he Cure 

AY, Doc! There's somethin' wrong with met 
Can't eat, net sleep, ner nuthin'. 

Seems like there's nuthin’ 'll agree 
Inside—'S my heart or somethin'; 

An' so I thought I'd just drop in 
An’ have you sort o’ sound me. 

So when you're ready, jest begin, 

Then tell me how you found me. 

" A livin’ here?" Well, I dunno 
'S that’s jest how I'd say it. 

You see my folks ain't here an’ so 
'S I don't intend to stay it. 

Wouldn't be fair to fetch 'em here 
Then move a little later. 

Besides a movin' 'round is dear 
An' plumb agin my natur'. 

You see, I’m here and then I'm there. 

Ain’t in no one place steady. 

My job jest takes me anywhere, 

A sort o' rough an’ ready. 

"A familyt" Say! You oughta see 
Them kids o' mine, God bless ’em, 

I'll put 'em up 'gainst any three, 

No matter how you'd dress 'em. 

There's Helen, she's the oldest an' 

You'll gen'rally find her smilin'. 

An’ then comes Grace, you just can't stan' 

Her ways, they’re so beguilin'. 

An’ then there's Bill, a reg’lar tyke, 

A boy like any other. 

Why, Doc, you jest can't find the like 
O' them kids an’ their mother! 

"Don’t I get home," . Why sure I do. 

I get home every Sunday, 

But then the hours at home are few — 

I leave again on Monday. 

An' them there kids, jest wish you’d see, 

When mother calls, "Here's Daddy," 

How they come climbin' over me 
Especially that 'ere laddy. 

"Nostalgia!" What is that Doc? 

I ain't much of a scholar 

Just tell me plain, I’ll stan’ the shock 

You’ll never hear me holler. 

"It’s homesickness!" Well now that's plain 
Ain't nuthin’ else that's wrongi 
Well, thankee Doc, I'll catch a train 
Fer home, I guess. So long! 

—C. S. W. 
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Fighting Bookworms 

I NSECTS ate not respecters of rare books. Urged 
by hunger, they do not hesitate to feed on the 
most precious material. Constant vigilance is 
necessary to prevent their ravages. Imagine the 
consternation of the Huntington Library (Califor¬ 
nia) authorities when some time ago they discovered 
that some of the great treasures were being attacked 
by these pests. 

As a preliminary to a campaign against predatory 
insects, it is desirable to identify the species and to 
study its life history. It must be remembered that 
what the layman calls "bookworms” are usually 
not worms at all, but beetles (sometimes they are 
humans!) ; and that the damage to the books is done 
when the insect is in the larval stage. When the 
insects were first discovered in the Huntington Lib¬ 
rary, the services of a trained entomologist were en¬ 
listed to identify the insect enemy and he soon 
found its name to be sitrodopa panicea. This 
beetle lays its eggs in the interior of a book: when 
the eggs hatch into the larva, these begin to feed on 
the paper of the book, finally emerging as beetles. 

Knowing this life history, the next thing was to 
devise a method of killing the eggs and larva. And 
at this stage the services of a chemist, a professor in 
the California Institute of Technology, were enlisted. 
The ordinary, well-known method of killing insects 
with surety is by the use of hydrocyanic acid gas. 
But in this particular instance, this virulent poison 
was out of the question for if it were used to fumi¬ 
gate the books, the gas would seriously injure the 
gold lettering on the fine bindings. After months 
of experimentation the chemist devised a gaseous 
mixture made from liquid carbon dioxide and liquid 
ethlene oxide, which had the desired properties as 
an insecticide, but was neither inflammable nor in 
any way injurious to the books. 

A new difficulty, however, confronted the in¬ 
vestigators. It was found that the eggs of the 
beetle were enveloped in a very thin gas-proof mem¬ 
brane, which protected them against the poisonous 
gas. It was useless to attempt to kill the larva if 
the eggs were left to develop other larva. This 
seemed at first to be an insoluble difficulty. How¬ 
ever, a third research worker, a physicist probably, 
found that if the eggs were submitted to the action 
of a high vacuum, the air within the egg, by its 
expansion, ruptured the protecting membrane and 
thus exposed the egg to the action of the mixed 
gases. 

It only remained for a fourth research man, this 
time a mechanical engineer, to devise the appropriate 
apparatus to apply both vacuum and compressed gas 
to the affected books and manuscripts. This took 


the shape of a large tank or fumigator of half-inch 
metal, fitted with openings for introducing the ma¬ 
terial to be treated, and also having connection with 
a mixing chamber in which the lethal gaseous 
mixture could be prepared. 

The books and manuscripts, placed on library 
trucks, are wheeled into the fumigator, the air ex¬ 
hausted to crack the egg-membrane, and the gas for 
treatment introduced from the mixing chamber. 
Thus neither insect or egg can escape the double 
action .—Technology Review. 

How It Started 

T RAFFIC men, agents and shippers will, per¬ 
haps, be interested in the derivation of the 
word "TARIFF.” It takes its name from 
the city of Tarifa, Spain, a port near Gibraltar, 
which was named for a Moorish raider and pirate. 
Charges were levied here on all merchandise carried 
by ships entering or leaving the Mediterranean. 
Hence the use of the word "tariff" became common, 
particularly as applying to a duty assessed, accord¬ 
ing to information furnished by M. J. POWERS, 
General Passenger Agent. 

At Random 

Not only men but work can be false or true. 

The ostrich industry was started in Africa in 
1865. 

The most ancient writing of which we have any 
knowledge is that by the first inhabitants of 
Babylonia, 6,000 years ago. 

The hide of one whale has provided 200 pairs 
of boots. 25 pairs of shoes, much heavy belting 
and many gross of shoestrings. 

The first carpet factory in America was built in 
1791 at Philadelphia and this city now produces 
more carpets than any other city in the world- 

New census figures in healthfulness indicate 
that New York ranks first of all world cities, 
Chicago second, Berlin third, London fourth, and 
Paris fifth. 

Never esteem anything of advantage to thee 
that shall make thee break thy word or lose thy 
self-respect. 

—Marcus Aurelius. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Commuting Cat 

Germany claims to have the 
only cat which commutes for its 
milk. The pussy boards a train 
at a way station outside Berlin, 
leaves it at the second stop be¬ 
yond, and goes to the pump 
station where the engineer gives 
her a pint of milk. Then she 
returns home by the next train. 
She formerly rode on the loco¬ 
motive, but after having her tail 
burned on a hot steam pipe she 
prefers to ride in the baggage 
car. 

* 

Giant Shipments 

In order to permit the passage 
of several giant electric trans¬ 
formers consigned to Russia, 
over the New Haven Road, it 
was necessary to move several 
signals. The transformers, 
weighing 84,000 pounds and 
standing fifteen feet nine inches 
high and eight feet wide, were 
loaded on special drop frame cars 
the loading platform of which 
has but two inches clearance 
above the rail surface, 

* 

A Package Pilet 

In freight houses and ware¬ 
houses of limited floor space it 
sometimes is necessary to pile 
light but bulky packages one on 
top of another. To facilitate 
this work a three-wheeled elec¬ 
tric truck has been developed 
which will pile packages up to 
the roof, will move about the 
building at a rapid pace, and can 
be turned around in only slight¬ 
ly more than its length. 

* 

Faster than Mail 

The express agent at Medina, 
O., recently received a shipment 
of two love birds from a shipper 
in San Francisco consigned to 
a lady in his city. He imme¬ 
diately phoned her and learned 
that the lady had just finished 
reading the letter telling her that 
they were to be shipped. A 
check-up proved that the birds 
had arrived on the train which 
brought the letter. 


Longest Name 

So far as can be determined 
the distinction of having the 
longest name among the thou¬ 
sands of railroaders in this coun¬ 
try goes to Hansollensbockenof- 
fenhassengraphensteiner Hollo¬ 
way of the Missouri Pacific. 
As a time saver we might add 
that there are 41 letters in his 
first name. 

•f 

Hunting en Route 

Passengers and train crews on 
the Canadian National do not 
even have to move from their 
seats to capture wild game. Re¬ 
cently a partridge flew against 
the window of a passenger train, 
broke the glass, and landed in 
a lady’s lap. On the same line 
some time afterward a goose 
flew into the cab of the locomo¬ 
tive and the engineman captured 
it without stopping the train. 

* 

Smelt Shipments 

The Railway Express agent 
at Port Henry, N. Y., is kept 
busy during twelve weeks of the 
winter shipping smelt to all 
parts of the country. Although 
most of them go to New York, 
he has some shipments to Chi¬ 
cago. Daytona Beach, and Los 
Angeles. As these fish weigh 
only about four ounces each they 
have to be taken by the thou¬ 
sands to make up the annual 
shipment of more than 16 tons. 

* 

Diner-Recreation Car 

Between meals the air-con¬ 
ditioned dining cars on the M- 
K-T lines' Texas Special and 
Bluebonnet are thrown open to 
the passengers for use as recrea¬ 
tion cars. Stewards provide 
chess, checker, and domino sets, 
as well as playing cards. Others 
avail themselves of this oppor¬ 
tunity for writing letters in 
comfort. The cars are also made 
available for passengers immedi¬ 
ately after the evening meal and 
are often filled until midnight. 


Alligator's Diet 

The agent at Colorado Springs 
had a hard problem on his hands 
recently when a live alligator 
arrived with instructions to feed 
him twice a week. The con¬ 
signee could not be located at 
once and a hurry-up call was 
therefore put through to a near¬ 
by zoo. It was learned that 
the 'gator should be fed on fish 
and meat, particularly liver. 
Thus armed the agent kept the 
animal content until the owner 
finally called for it. 

+ 

Wins Rich Prize 

One day W. H. Richards, rail - 
road telegraph operator atO'Fal 
Ion, Ill., picked up a magazine 
and opened it to a page showing 
a mathematical puzzle for the 
correct solution of which $10,- 
025 was offered. After com¬ 
pleting the puzzle Mr. Richards 
sent in his answer and several 
months later received word that 
he had won the grand prize. 
A few days later the check for 
$10,025 arrived. 

* 

Boy Averts Wreck 

Passengers on the Boston and 
Albany's Western Express sped 
through the night in October 
not knowing that but for the 
bravery of a boy they might 
have been killed. The boy came 
across some men piling ties on 
the tracks when the train was 
almost due. He telephoned po¬ 
lice who removed the obstruction 
five minutes before the train 
thundered through. 

Honeymooner's Paradise 

On the Bayreuth-Nuernberg 
line of the German State Rail¬ 
ways is located what is known 
as a ‘‘Honeymooner's Paradise." 
a stretch of track which passes 
through four tunnels in rapid 
succession. It is customary, for 
the benefit of lovers, to leave the 
lights out throughout the trip. 
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thanksgiving 

HANKS for the harvest, Lord 
(% The golden grain! 

The old familiar words 
New meanings bear. 

Thanks that the fruits of 
Sun and wind and rain 
Are ours today—not to hoard 
But to share! 


—Anon. 




